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DRAMA AND MUSIC 

SIGNIFICANT HAPPENINGS OF THE MONTH 

Shakespeare in the New Manner. — The Amazing Marriage of Mr. Leo Ornstein 

and the Muse. 

BY LAWKENCE GILMAN 



To Mr. Granville Barker's much-discussed production of 
"A Midsummer Night's Dream," at Wallack's, one could not 
pay a finer compliment than to say that it seldom bores you. 
This is, we perceive, a merely negative compliment — like that 
paid by the cheerful stockbroker who asserted triumphantly 
that he had remained awake through the whole of "Gotter- 
dammerung." To sit through Mr. Barker's production of "A 
Midsummer Night's Dream" requires no special fortitude or 
endurance; on the contrary, it is a delightful and meritorious 
way to spend an evening or an afternoon. And that this is so 
is a tribute to Mr. Barker himself rather than to Shakespeare. 

"A Midsummer Night's Dream," as it is usually put upon 
the stage, is a good deal of a trial. The frequent changes of 
scene, the slowness of pace, the interminable intermissions, the 
cumbersome and over-elaborate adornment of the play, the 
appalling length of the performances — how many of us can 
place our hands on our hearts and say that we have not suffered 
from these things? At the best, "A Midsummer Night's 
Dream " is less tolerable upon the stage than any of Shakespeare's 
comedies. Much of it is for the inner vision, the spiritual ear. 
Who would exchange the woodland scenes, as Shakespeare 
conjures them up before the inward eye and ear, for the crude 
approximations of the scene-painter, the costumer, and the 
incurably substantial mummers — even when so imaginative and 
necromantic a producer as Mr. Barker is concerned? Indeed, 
Mr. Barker himself has hinted at his realization of this fact. 
He is speaking (in his acute and delightful "preface" to the 
play) of the fairies. "How should they look?" he asks. "I 
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realize that when there is perhaps no really right thing to do 
one is always tempted to do too much. . . . They must be not 
too startling. ... I won't have them dowdy. They mustn't 
warp your imagination — stepping too boldly between Shake- 
speare's spirit and yours. It is a difficult problem; we (Norman 
Wilkinson and I — he to do and I to carp) have done our best." 
So we get the famous gilded fairies, whose pictorial and decora- 
tive effect we are willing to grant, but whose poetic and dramatic 
effectiveness we altogether refuse to concede. 

Now it is beyond question that Mr. Barker's and Mr. Wil- 
kinson's notion of how fairies look is as fully entitled to respect 
as is that of any one else — excepting, perhaps, the author of 
"Peter Pan," who, of course, knows as much about fairies 
as he does about human beings. Mr. Barker says that they 
"mustn't warp your imagination — stepping too boldly between 
Shakespeare's spirit and yours." But that is just what they 
do. They fail to persuade the fancy — they merely startle and 
dazzle it. They are not Shakespearean; and they are not fairy- 
like. "Enter a fairy on one side," says Shakespeare's stage 
direction. And what does the fairy say in his very first lines? — 

I do wander everywhere 
Swifter than the moon's sphere. 

But it is as hard to imagine Mr. Barker's fairies doing any- 
thing swiftly as it is to imagine the gilded statue of General 
Sherman on Fifth Avenue dismounting from his horse and chas- 
ing butterflies in Central Park. The imagination simply refuses 
to think of a fairy as an animated gilt monument — a metallic 
fairy is as inconceivable, as repugnant to the fancy, as a mermaid 
without a tail or an angel without wings. 

"The fairies," says Mr. Barker, "are the producer's test." 
They are, indeed, a test no producer could pass. But most of 
"A Midsummer Night's Dream" is that sort of a test. It is 
no discredit to Mr. Barker that he has failed in pulling off an 
impossible feat. The "Dream" is not for the stage — and in 
saying this we remember fearfully Mr. Barker's sarcastic al- 
lusion to the "pious commentators" who have said that of 
Shakespeare. But in this case we suspect that the "pious 
commentators" are right. As two-thirds of "Tristan und 
Isolde" should be conceived as a symphonic poem and confined 
to the concert-room, so the "Dream" should be ruled from the 
stage and confined to the printed page, where it should be read, 
not in the library, but out-of-doors, — "by paved fountain, or 
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by rushy brook, or in the beached margent of the sea." As a 
play, it is in the first place impossible, and in the second place 
infantile and somniferous. As a poem it is incomparable and 
of immortal loveliness. 

We began these notes by saying that Mr. Barker's produc- 
tion makes the "Dream" tolerable. He has done this partly 
by making it comparatively rapid in performance (he has re- 
duced the intermissions to two, and has whipped up the pace 
with a result that is surprising and delightful), and partly by 
an address to the eye that is so novel and fresh that, for the 
sake of it, you are quite cheerfully willing to swallow the fatui- 
ties of Shakespeare's "comic relief." In mounting this produc- 
tion Mr. Barker and his designer, Mr. Wilkinson, have achieved 
the triumph of maintaining your interest from the first curtain 
to the last. You will probably not like all of their effects. The 
rich and quiet loveliness of the vine-covered background to the 
opening scene, the gorgeous effect of the foreground groups of 
spectators in the "Pyramus and Thisbe" scene, may seem 
happier in effect than the sylvan pictures wherein the fairies 
and Titania and her lover disport themselves beneath a huge 
and anomalous wreath surmounting a less anomalous canopy. 

So, for the eye, there is beauty, freshness, vitality, unceas- 
ing interest. As for the acting, it is as good as the play requires 
— with, however, a delightful Quince in Mr. Heggie, who is 
seemingly as happy in Shakespeare as in Shaw. But why, after 
"prefacing" so lovingly about the extraordinary importance of 
Shakespeare's lines in this particular drama, does Mr. Barker 
allow his players to deliver the exquisite poetry of the text in such 
a way that it goes for almost nothing? 

And so, on the whole, we should say that this vivid and vital 
and constantly engrossing production of "A Midsummer 
Night's Dream" lacks illusion and glamour and poetic magic. 
It stimulates more than it charms. Throughout most of the 
play one should be aware of the horns of Elfland faintly blowing. 
In Mr. Barker's production, the horns of Elfland are trumpets. 
They make a rich and thrilling music; but it is not the music 
of Elfland. Yet perhaps, if we are to have the "Dream" upon 
the stage at all, this is the best way in which to present it there. 

When young Mr. Leo Ornstein (he is only twenty) gives one 
of his "piano recitals of modern and futuristic music" — as he 
calls them — he draws an audience that fills not only the au- 
ditorium, but the stage, and those who come late seeking tickets 
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are turned away. Mr. Ornstein plays — sometimes with great 
beauty, sometimes very badly — pieces by Korngold, Ravel, 
Schonberg, Debussy, Cyril Scott, Caesar Frank, Scriabine, 
Vincent d'Indy. Invariably he ends by playing a group of 
his own compositions — which he plays, so far as one can tell, 
superbly; and these compositions arouse his audiences to ex- 
traordinary enthusiasm. Certain pieces are redemanded; there 
are calls for others not on the programme. And Mr. Ornstein's 
audiences are apparently not "paper" audiences; evidently 
they are not composed of friends and adherents, for one 
sees confirmed concert-goers, distinguished musicians — and 
some of them are sitting on the stage, crowded about Mr. Orn- 
stein and his piano. Mr. Ornstein himself is preternaturally 
grave in manner, completely absorbed in his task, indifferent — 
almost hostile — to his audience. He walks slowly, as one in a 
trance. You would say that he is a dreamer, or a fanatic, or 
a madman, or a genius — perhaps he is all of these. 

And his music? He plays his "Dwarf Suite." The dif- 
ferent movements are called "At Dawn," "Dance of the 
Dwarfs," "Funeral March," "Serenade of the Dwarfs," "At 
Work," "March Grotesque." To the hasty and intolerant 
listener the effect in all of these pieces is as if Mr. Ornstein 
were merely endeavoring to sound as many different notes at 
the same time as his hands could strike. Sometimes, in for- 
tissimo passages, it seems as if a maniacal rage possessed him, 
and you think he must surely be beating the keyboard furiously 
with both fists, heedless of the resultant effects. The ear (the 
casual, the innocent ear, let us say in qualification) recognizes 
nothing that suggests any music hitherto known to the civilized 
world. Beside it, the most impious audacities of Schonberg 
sound formal, dryly conservative. Yet they are not mere 
vaporings, these amazing pieces, mere splotches of tone-color: 
they have extraordinary rhythmic energy, a demoniacal intensity 
of movement. They give you a sense of power, but it seems 
power uncontrolled, uncommunicative. It excites the nerves 
like a drum-beat; it seems to say nothing to the emotions or 
the imagination. 

In structure Mr. Ornstein is wildly anarchical. Wagner was 
censured for modulating in every measure, Debussy for modulat- 
ing upon every beat. This progressive tendency of the musical 
instinct to bring the different keys closer and closer together, to 
abolish the traditional barriers between them, finds its logical 
development in Schonberg, Busoni, and others; for they bring 
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the keys into conjunction and superimpose one upon the other, 
so that you hear the key of C in the lower register and the key of 
D-fiat in the upper (a device used by Richard Strauss a decade 
ago in that now prim and orthodox score, "Salome")- In 
Ornstein not only the sense of key-relationship, but of key- 
identity, is absent. A single chord will contain all the chromatic 
intervals of the octave. It is difficult indeed to see what room 
there is left for further progress (if you choose to call it that), 
until Mr. Busoni succeeds in persuading some one to manu- 
facture his piano keyboard with its tripartite tone, or until we 
learn all the secrets of the musical art of the Orient. 

We have endeavored in this brief attempt at a description 
of Mr. Ornstein's music to be strictly clinical, strictly imper- 
sonal — momentarily ignoring the fact that an impersonal judg- 
ment in esthetic matters is a metaphysical impossibility. At 
least we have tried to be as impersonal and objective as may be; 
and what more can a merely mortal commentator do? To say 
that we like or dislike Mr. Ornstein's compositions would be 
beside the point; and it would be the height of rashness to pass 
judgment upon them. Mr. Ornstein is regarded with serious- 
ness by responsible persons in Europe and America; two 
great publishing houses, one there, one here, issue his music; 
he has been exhibited at the Sorbonne. We doubt if he is a 
charlatan. It is easy to say that he is mad — as easy as it is 
to say that he is a path-breaker, or a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness, or the prophet of a new dispensation — one who (as his 
champions tell us) is "ushering in a new epoch." We do not 
know. We wish we did. 

Lawrence Gilman. 



